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creation attended with all the wealth and display for the pur- 
pose of honoring the captors of Mexico, and destined to disappear 
as soon as the crafty conquerors had accomplished their object. 



NOTES ON THE BREEDING HABITS OF THE GOLDEN- 
WINGED WOODPECKER. 

BY DAVID A. LYLB, U. S. A. 

f\N the afternoon of May 6, 1877, as I was strolling among 
^ the trees in the lower part of the Armory grounds, at Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, I heard the faint hammering of a woodpecker 
(Colaptes auratus). Listening intently for some moments to as- 
certain, if possible, the direction from whence the sounds came, I 
proceeded onward with the stealthy tread of the Indian, — 
learned long since in the wilds of the far West. After advanc- 
ing in this noiseless manner for some rods, I again halted and 
turned my ear successively in different directions the better to 
■catch the faint sounds made by the industrious feathered artisan. 
Again I heard the rapping, and satisfied that I was traveling in 
the proper course I advanced some distance farther in the same 
quiet manner, and upon listening attentively for about a minute 
I was rewarded by hearing the sounds much more plainly. 

I now redoubled my caution, following the sound more and 
more slowly for fear of alarming the shy worker. At last, I 
directed my attention to three trees, in one of which I was con- 
vinced that the woodpecker was working. The muffled sounds 
indicated that the bird had already penetrated the trunk of the 
limb or tree in which the nest was to be made. Carefully I 
approached the first tree, and placing my ear in contact witli 
the trunk I awaited a repetition of the hammering. Again I 
heard it, but no more audibly than before reaching the tree. I 
tried the second tree witli better success, for by pressing my ear 
against the trunk I could hear the thumpings very distinctly in- 
deed. Now I was sure that I had found my bird, which conclu- 
sion was strengthened by finding among the grass near the foot 
of the tree quantities of small, fresh chips which the bird had 
ejected from his newly located domicile. 

These chips were scattered over quite an area in the vicinity 
of the tree. On stealthily retreating from the roots of the tree 
in the direction indicated by the chips, I saw the hole bored by 
the object of my search. It had been screened from my view 
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by some branches which were just leaving out. The hole was 
situated near the top of a tall stump of sugar maple, the upper 
part of which had been carried away by some wind-storm. 

I laid down upon my back on the ground, in order to com- 
mand a better view of the hole, and for fifteen minutes I neither 
saw nor heard anything. I suppose the bird had heard some 
sound. Patiently waiting during this time, I at last discerned 
the side of his bill near the lower edge of the hole. Then he 
raised his head a little, so that his side and bill were visible, and 
watched with this eye for nine minutes by my watch, remain- 
ing motionless during the whole time. At the end of this in- 
terval he dropped to the bottom of his hole and a minute later 
his head appeared ; glancing warily around, he thrust it out 
and I saw he had a bill-full of chips ; these were protruding on 
both sides from between his mandibles. With a flirting motion 
of his head, he scattered the chiplets in the air, and gazing 
around for a moment he disappeared in his hole. 

This operation he repeated several times, always reconnoi- 
tring the vicinity before and after disposing of the chips brought 
up. A couple of boys passing just as he had thrown out a load 
of chips, he dropped to the bottom of his nest in haste, and not a 
sound was emitted for another fifteen minutes, when a part of his 
bill was again visible as he came up to see whether or not the 
enemy had withdrawn. Five minutes later he put his head out of 
the hole, glancing quickly in every direction. This series of ob- 
servations lasted for five minutes, when he disappeared, and in an 
instant reappearing he emerged from the hole and perched upon 
a limb about a foot from it. Here he stood for five minutes 
more, though it appeared to be much longer, and then flew to a 
high tree about fifty yards distant, where he rested for a mo- 
ment, and then vanished among the trees. The female was not 
seen upon this occasion. On May 27th the female was found 
incubating, and the male was seen upon a tree some distance 
away, apparently cheering her by an affectionate call. 

On referring to my note-book, I find the following under date 
of May 27th : — 

" A little over two weeks ago, my attention was attracted by 
the appearance of a second pair of these beautiful woodpeckers 
upon the trees in the Armory grounds. They were very shy, 
but were evidently pairing. The female would fly from tree to 
tree, where the male would follow her, uttering a peculiarly low, 
cooing, assuring cry. This note, or rather succession of notes, is 
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heard only during the mating sea'son. "Very early a morning or 
two later, I found them upon a tree, quite near together. The 
male was very demonstrative in his love-making. At short in- 
tervals, he would droop his wings slightly, spread his tail, nod 
or bow his head towards the female, first to one side and then to 
the other, all the while uttering his low love carol. She recip- 
rocated his bows, bowing every time he did, but uttering no 
note that I could detect. 

" The affectionate anxiety of this feathered Adonis to appear 
well in the eyes of his mistress seemed most ludicrous to the be- 
holder, while at the same time there was such an air of loving 
tenderness and devotion in both his voice and actions that the 
sympathy of the spectator was at once enlisted for the success 
and happiness of so gallant though so awkward a wooer. 

" This courtship continued for about one week, during which 
time the happy pair had fixed upon the site for their future 
home. This they located upon the dead limb of an elm, sixty 
feet from the ground. The tree stood at the side of a much- 
traveled road and near some shops. Here their troubles began. 

"Again, the truth of the old adage 'that the course of true 
love never runs smooth ' was vindicated. For in a tree near that 
chosen for their future nest resided a colony of English sparrows, 
whose pugnacity is well known. The paucity of leaves on the 
trees exposed the handsomely colored woodpeckers to the dan- 
ger of discovery by their fiery little enemies, the moment they 
alighted upon their chosen limb. No sooner did our woodpeckers 
begin the operation of outlining the hole for the entrance to their 
domicile than they were furiously assailed on all sides by the en- 
raged sparrows. 1 The woodpeckers would awkwardly dodge their 
blows and get on the opposite side of the limb, but the sparrows 
returned again and again to the attack, until the woodpeckers 
would seek safety in flight. Still the devoted pair did not despair. 
Time after time would they return and work a little while until 
discovered by their sharp-eyed enemies, when they would again 
take refuge in flight. At the end of a fortnight the leaves had 
come out sufficiently to screen them from the view of the spar- 
rows, but as people and teams were constantly passing the tree, 
their shyness kept them retreating almost every few minutes. 
This morning I find one of them busy chiseling away at the hole." 

1 So it seems that the flicker is to be added to the long list of birds which these 
wretched interlopers attack and harass. Dr. Thomas M. Brewer has so long per- 
sisted in his denial of the facts, in the face of testimony no less explicit, that it is a 
question with me whether he will not pooh-pooh this away too. — Elliott Coues. 
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A week later their arboreal "home had so far progressed that 
they could enter and be screened from the view of their vexatious 
little enemies. Here they worked and delved — if I may be 
allowed the term — for another week to secure the proper depth. 
The ground for several yards around the tree was strewn with 
the tiny, white chips brought up at intervals and cast to the 
winds with that peculiar flirt of the head and bill which is char- 
acteristic of this avian family. About the middle of July, I 
found both parents busily occupied in searching the trunks and 
limbs of trees for larvse and worms to feed their young. Dur- 
ing and after the period of incubation, the familiar notes of this 
bird were rarely heard except very early in the morning. The 
first Aveek in August both families of woodpeckers disappeared 
and have not been seen since. 



RECENT LITERATURE. 

Cope's Vertebrate Palaeontology of New Mexico. 1 — The 
present volume of nearly four hundred pages of text and upward of sixty- 
plates comprises Professor Cope's final report upon the vertebrate pal- 
aeontology of New Mexico to the Wheeler survey. The species here 
described and figured have in greater part been previously characterized 
in various preliminary papers published by Professor Cope during the 
last three years ; they are here treated more in detail, with the addition 
of nearly one thousand excellent figures. The volume hence takes rank 
as one of the most important contributions to North American verte- 
brate palasontology that has yet appeared. Among the results attained 
are, as announced by the author, " the elucidation of the structure of the 
western slope of the Rocky Mountains and the plateau to the westward 
of them, in Northwestern New Mexico ; " " the determination of the 
fresh-water character of the ' Triassic ' beds in that region ; " " the dis- 
covery of extensive deposits of the Lower Eocene, equivalent to the 
Suessonian of "Western Europe;" "the determination of the fauna? of 
four periods, in basins which had not previously been explored, namely, 
in the Trias, the Eocene, the Loup Fork Epoch, and the Postpliocene of 
the Sandia Mountains." The number of species of extinct vertebrata 
'' obtained during the season of 1874," and described in the present report, 
are "? Triassic, 4 ; Cretaceous, 13 ; Eocene, 87 ; Upper Miocene (Loup 
Fork), 80 ; Postpliocene, 2 ; " making a total of 136 species. The 

1 Report upon United States Geographical Surveys West of the One Hundredth 
Meridian. Iu charge of First Lieut. Geo. M. Wlieeler, Corps of Engineers U. S 
Army. Vol. IV. Palaeontology, Part II. Report upon the Extinct Vertebrata obtained 
in New Mexico by Parties of the Expedition of 1874. By Prof. E. 1). Cope. 4to, 
pp. xii., 370 ; pis. xxii.-lxxxiii. Washington. 1877. 



